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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N order that members of the Section may have an opportunity to visit the 
L.A. Conference, a party is being formed for Wednesday, 1oth June, which 
will travel as follows: 

Victoria, depart 9.5 a.m. 

Margate, arrive 11.24 a.m. 

Margate, depart 8.20 p.m. 

Victoria, arrive 10.34 p.m. 

Those who wish to join the party should notify Mr. W. C. Pugsley, Branch 
Library, Chadwell Heath, Romford, enclosing the fare, 9s. 3d., not later than 
Saturday, 6th June. As the day return fare is only 9s. 6d., it is hoped that 
many who cannot join this party will attend on other days, particularly to 
support the Section’s own meetings. Mr. Pugsley has offered to put such 
people in touch so that they can travel together, if they will write to him. 

as 

We are asked by the Hon. Treasurer to remind transitional members who 
have not yet paid their subscriptions that they are considerably overdue and 
should be paid immediately. 


SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A Summer School of Library Practice, to take the place of the former 
Autumn School, will be held in Edinburgh during the week commencing 
6th July. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. G. Mackay, Mid- 
lothian County Library, 9 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 


“we” 


COUNCIL NOTES 


HE third Council meeting of the year was held at Chaucer House on 
6th May. The Hon. Secretary had suffered a relapse and was again 
absent ill. On this account he tendered his resignation, but the 
Council declined to accept it, in the hope that Mr. Revie’s health may so 
improve during the summer that resignation will be unnecessary. Our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Hewitt for stepping into the breach once more. Mr. 
Gardner also tendered his resignation as Hon. Editor “ Recommended books,” 
but, after tribute had been paid to his services in this office, the Council 
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The Library Assistant 


decided to ask him to continue his good work, A third resignation, that of 
Miss Rogers (Birmingham), had perforce to be accepted, as she had married. 
A message of good wishes was therefore sent. 

The principal item on the Press committee’s report was the preliminary 
estimates for the publication of the new edition of Sequel stories. These were 
sanctioned by the Council, and it is hoped that the book will appear in the 
autumn. On the recommendation of the Education Committee it was decided 
to ask the Library Association to arrange a meeting of Intermediate tutors, 
examiners, and editors of courses to discuss the poor results in this part of 
recent L.A. examinations. The only other transaction of importance followed 
on the result of the last ballot, printed in our May issue. To implement that 
result, the Council appointed a new negotiating committee, consisting of the 
Officers of the Association and two provincial councillors. So ended one of 
the shortest of recent Council meetings. 


“ae” 


LIBRARY PROVISION IN NEW 
HOUSING ESTATES 
J. G. O'LEARY 


AST November the Carnegie Trustees called a County Library Con- 
ference. The report of the Conference has now been published. The 
special subject dealt with at the Conference was the question of library 
provision for New Housing Estates, and Miss Powell, County Librarian of 
Surrey, delivered an address entitled “Library provision in new housing 
estates . . .” at the special invitation of the Carnegie Trustees. This paper 
achieves importance by the accident of its appearance in this report, and 
because the Trustees announce here a new grant policy for library development 
on New Housing Estates (in County Areas), proposing to frame their policy on 
the information gathered from this Conference. : 
Miss Powell’s remarks on conditions on New Housing Estates appear to 
have been largely gathered from the Dagenham and Becontree survey (Young), and 
are in the main accurate. The effect of these conditions on library provision, 
as stated by Miss Powell, requires a little space. 
In the first place, housing estates are not in any different position, whether 
within an Urban or County Library authority, with the exception that the 
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county rate should be able to provide an adequate library service with con- 
siderably greater ease than the local authority rate. The fact that County 
authorities do not expend an adequate sum on their library services js 
another question altogether. The present writer can claim special experience 
of the housing-estate problem from a library point of view. This is not 
limited to the municipal housing estate, because the L.C.C. estate at 
Dagenham is fast being ringed with housing estates of the “ private enterprise” 
description. From an administrative point of view there is no fundamental 
difference between these two types of estates, except that the “private” 
estate has, as a rule, a slightly higher rateable value. The provision of libraries 
on these estates, whether by County or Urban authorities, is the same problem. 
I again repeat that the county authority should be able to provide this service 
with greater financial ease than the urban authority. This question is pre- 
dominantly, but not entirely, a Greater London question. 

The self-contained city corporation is, in the course of time, almost bound 
to extend its boundaries to include housing developments immediately outside 
its own radius. In the case of Manchester, the boundaries were extended 
specially to include the projected but unbuilt Wythenshawe estate. London, 
with its multitude of authorities, is another question, and under such circum- 
stances the pace of administration is bound to be slower than the rate of develop- 
ment. To return to Miss Powell, she says of the inhabitants of these estates, 
“ There is practically no one with leisure (unless unemployed) or more back- 
ground of culture except teachers, who often live ‘ away,’ and a few doctors 
and clergy.” It is true that the population on housing estates is composed of 
the so-called “ uneducated” classes. I should not have thought it possible 
that a librarian of any experience could still honour that term “ educated” 
and “uneducated” classes. Cultural background is often no more than a 
polite accent and a recognition of great names in conversation. Miss Powell 
also says, “ The type of reading done on these estates seems to vary consider- 
ably, as between one and another. I can only speak from our own experience 
at St. Helier. Here, reading is mostly done during train journeys to and from 
work or after a late return in the evening, and therefore it is on the light side. 
There is a higher proportion of fiction read than in other parts of the county, 
and rather light fiction at that. Where there is any demand for non-fiction, 
it is usually for practical books on cooking, gardening, the bringing-up of 
children, home management, or wireless. There is a notable contrast between 
the children of the surrounding areas, who like books on animals and flowers, 
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and the children of these ex-Londoners, who care for them not at all. The 
only other non-fiction used is books of travel, where the interest is centred 
on adventure rather than on the description of a country or nation, and 
biographies of spectacular people such as members of the Royal Family, 
adventurers and criminals, or politicians or writers or musicians. Books of a 
literary or philosophical nature are not taken out, and the arts and sciences are 
neglected. Possibly the demand for information on how to do practical 
things may give way to the literature of culture and a more general broadening 
of the mind when the people settle down, get their houses and gardens arranged 
to their liking, and have more spare time for reading.” 

The population of the St. Helier estate is no different from that of any other 
L.C.C. housing estate. They are almost exclusively Londoners, and largely 
composed of people under forty. They are a generation which has known 
the full development of public education, and the L.C.C. as an education 
authority cannot be termed backward. If this generalization is true, then 
elementary education is a complete failure. If they read nothing but rubbish, 
then elementary education merely provides the mechanical and physical 
capability of reading printed matter. The plain meaning of such a statement, 
if proven, is that everything that has been done in places like Dagenham, at 
such a proportionately high cost to a poor community, is a waste of time and 
money, and that a good proportion of public library work is wasted. My own 
experience in Dagenham since 1930, and in the older parts of London before 
this date, is so much at variance with Miss Powell’s views that either St. 
Helier is a community of half-wits or Miss Powell is wrong. My last quotation 
continues as follows: “ The tastes of people on the neighbouring ‘ speculative ’ 
building estates are higher, it should be said in fairness to them. The people 
are a little better off than in St. Helier, since they can afford to buy their 
houses, even though it be on the instalment plan; they appear to conform more 
to the experience of librarians on municipal housing estates elsewhere, who 
assure me that the most up-to-date books on a variety of subjects are in constant 
demand. Certainly that is so in the new suburbs of Surrey in general, where 
reading is on a noticeable higher level than in the rural areas on the one hand 
and in St. Helier on the other.” 

The purchasers of small “private” houses do not, in my experience, display 
any marked difference in social class, education, and upbringing to those who 
live in municipal houses. The types of people and differences in outlook are as 
varied in both cases, and a branch library in Dagenham that serves an ordinary 
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London suburb does not reveal any difference in types of reading and books in 
demand. 

The quality of public reading in any place is more a reflection of the quality 
of books on the shelves than a reflection of public taste, What sort of library 
service have the inhabitants of St. Helier estate been provided with? I quote 
Miss Powell herself: “ St. Helier, where there is a temporary branch (already 
too small) in a hut on a fairly central site: this is being enlarged; another part- 
time branch is in a small building at the far end of the estate also used as a 
Welfare Centre; both are managed by a paid staff from the neighbouring full- 
time branches.” No comment is needed from me on this standard of service 
for a community of 40,530 people. The three Local authorities governing 
the estate have now withdrawn from the county service. 

I intend no personal reflection on anybody. Some of the circumstances 
affecting this state of affairs are beyond the personal control of any one of us. 
Further, Miss Powell is entitled to her opinion on the reading habits of 
Surrey. But her views on library provision on housing estates, when it is 
obvious that the estate in question has never had any real library service at all, 
are worthless, They are printed, however, in a report bearing the imprimatur 
of the Carnegie Trustees, which carries, in the eyes of the world, authority. 
Of still further importance is Mr. Salter Davies’ foreword, where he 
Says: 

“It has already been announced that for the coming five years the Trustees 
had set aside a much smaller allocation for library purposes than had been 
available in previous policy periods. The actual amount is £30,000, and it is 
intended that the allocation shall be available, almost exclusively, for grants 
towards the capital expenditure involved in establishing Branch Libraries on 
New Housing Estates within County library areas. The first session of the 
Conference dealt with this topic, and the Trustees are indebted to Miss 
Powell for an able paper, which set forth very clearly the special problems 
which have to be faced in planning a library service for areas of this kind. 
Until the Trustees have had time thoroughly to consider the views expressed 
at the Conference, it will be premature to attempt a more exact definition 
of their new policy. It is, of course, clear that the allocation of £30,000 will 
not be large enough to enable them to give substantial assistance to all the 
New Housing Estates in County library areas in respect of which claims for 
assistance might be submitted. It is probable, therefore, that the Trustees 
will have to content themselves with helping to establish in selected areas 
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schemes of an experimental type which may subsequently serve as models for 
more general adoption.” ; 

This is a very serious matter, On the information of this report the 
Trustees are going to frame their new policy. They are excluding all housing 
estates within Urban library authorities. Their policy, if carried out on the 
information gathered from this report, will ignore the fundamental difficulties 
of providing an essential but voluntary service on housing estates whether 
within County or Urban library schemes. Dagenham is a rather special 

" example of the housing estate problem. It is the largest housing estate in 
England, and divided between three authorities, one half of the estate being 
within the Dagenham U.D.C. It was a rural parish where population increased 
from nine to ninety thousand in ten years. I quote local experience merely 
as an example of the other way of treating this problem. 

In 1930, at the commencement of their library scheme, the Dagenham 
Urban District Council applied for a grant to the Carnegie Trustees. After 
extensive correspondence and an interview with the Trustees’ Libraries Com- 
mittee, the application was refused, because the population was more than the 
yo,o0o limit set by the Trustees for their grants to Urban authorities. The 
special circumstances of Dagenham were admitted, its low rateable value and 
the enormous cost of the compulsory services, but still the Trustees regretted, 
etc. In a memorandum sent to the Trustees, the relative financial position of 
grant-receiving places was laid out, and also particulars of the extent of library 
provision in these places. Richmond, for example, with a rateable value per 
head more than twice that of Dagenham, received a grant, and among post- 
1930 authorities, Finchley (a well-to-do suburb) has been allocated a grant of 
£900. The position of Dagenham in this matter was—that it was a new 
Urban authority, more than four-fiths of its inhabitants living in a housing 
estate, that every municipal service had to be provided de novo, and that its 
rateable value per head of the population was one of the lowest in the country 
for places of its size. In addition Dagenham showed itself to be a progressive 
and energetic library authority with two branch libraries opened within four 
months of commencing the scheme. Despite this refusal of help (I must 
confess that Dagenham was not asking for the usual book grant, but for something 
more substantial, although the former would have been accepted), the library 
scheme has doubled its size. The authority has levied more than a gd. rate 
for several years, and determined this year to demolish the last temporary 
structure and pay for the new building out of revenue in order not to burden 
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the library rate with further capital charges. 1 suppose the total rate for the 
current year is the highest ever voted in the history of library work. The 
second authority (Barking) controlling part of the estate has erected one 
branch and will soon build another, I cannot but feel that a spirit such as this 
deserves encouragement and recognition apart from the plain facts of the case. 
If the County authorities had viewed their responsibilities in the same light, 
Miss Powell might now have held different views. 

Is the proposed policy of the Carnegie Trustees a satisfactory one? In 
making grants the following factors appear to me important: (1) Rateable value 
per head of the population. (2) Conditions of existing services—is the 
authority showing a progressive and energetic library policy? (3) Is the 
service (apart from policy) efficiently administered? If the Carnegie Trustees 
intend giving grants, the New Housing Estates are a good field of work. 
Those most in need are within the boundaries of authorities whose respon- 
sibilities are out of proportion to their purse, and they may be either County 
or Urban authorities. 


“sae” 


VALUATIONS 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


Me LAMB’S acrid but eminently sensible paper on “ Books and the 


public library”! set your contributor wondering as to the divisions 

within our little professional world. And finally he thought he saw 
three main groups within the whole. First, the rational school, which sees 
the library as a laboratory and its true function a kind of catalysis. Second, 
the few irresponsibles whose platform is, “ Give the public whatever it wants 
— it pays for it.” Third, the literary clique, or majority party, whose attitude 
towards librarianship (however hypocritical) is that of the half-baked towards 
religion. 

But to which of these parties may be ascribed the credit of such a production 
as “ Books of 1935 ” from Bethnal Green is indeed a problem. This is a booklist 
of considerable length, displayed and printed in a manner as near excellence 
as does not matter. Who cares if the annotations are ill-balanced and ill- 
proportioned among the classes? For they have been prepared with an 
insight only too rare, and with a verve which is too often lacking elsewhere. 
If here and there a cliché has been overworked, then it is set off time and 

1 Tue Liprary Assistant, September 1935. 
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again by paragraphs of outstanding brilliance and originality. Annotations such 
as those appended to “ Half-mile down,” Pitkin’s “ Human stupidity,” Fulford’s 
“George the Fourth ”—and a host of others—must prove at once the delight 
and despair of the tyro. However, “ Books of 1935” has a serious fault. It 
ignores, spurns adequate description of works published on the messy and 
greasy subjects of natural science and technology. It is only common sense, 
of course, for the critic to bow to the librarian’s special knowledge of local 
demand, but although this list is a literary and artistic treat, it may not meet 
the whole-hearted approval of the Henery Strakers of Bethnal Green. 

To place the Hyde “ Bookman ” beside “ Books of 1935” is to dim the first 
in its companion’s glory, but although the “Bookman” is merely a small 
quarterly, it has similar aims and aspirations, The cover design has been 
changed, for the better. The annotations show a growing gusto, and where 
the librarian has read and enjoyed a recent book, northern reticence has not 
prevented his communicating enjoyment to the reader. 

Right or wrong, we are inclined to give to the rational school the “ Quarterly 
record ” of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society. There must be many, 
other than the privileged members themselves, who look forward with pleasure 
to the periodical appearance of this journal. The short essays published in the 
Spring number under the general title of “ Other new books ” are written with 
deliberation, and with careful choice of words. Especial merit is due to who- 
ever wrote the short appreciation of Gascoyne’s “Surrealism.” It is by no 
means inspired (a word that is used to cover a multitude of literary sins), but 
it has a welcome flavour, and is an honest piece of criticism. The annotations 
in the “ Quarterly record ” are perhaps too cut and dried—in comparison with 
the more measured prose which follows under “ Other new books ”—nor can 
“The Quarter’s crime” be regarded but as an unfortunate title for a list of 
thrillers, Yet we repeat, there is an appearance of calm sanity about the 
Society’s “ Record ” that softens vindictiveness, and lessens the memory of those 
spotty publications that are too often thrust out with little preparation and 
with undue haste. 

Nevertheless, carping apart, and with the inevitable exceptions, one sees 
everywhere honest attempts being made by librarians to improve the quality 
of their publications. And, moreover, one suspects that the unhappy efforts 
which call for severe stricture are not so much due to incompetence or apathy, 
but are the results of forlorn struggles against circumscribed finances—and 
often against printers whose ignorance is unfathomably profound. 
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Leaflets and lists from Darwen, St. Albans, Paddington, and Leyton are indica- 
tive of the general improvement. “Some recent additions” from Leyton, 
which bears the imprint of the Curwen Press, has a distinctive appearance even 
if its contents suffer from the disability of alphabetical order by author, 
St. Albans’ “ Junior record” and “ New books for children” from Paddington 
share the merit of comparative brevity, but deserve special praise for having 
avoided those appalling pieces of chat which many children’s librarians seem 
to regard as essential to the health of their broods. 

“ What type of novel do you read? ”—also from Paddington, and containing 
lists of authors grouped according to the similarity of their styles or by the 
plots they prefer—is by no means a new idea, but is an example of the present- 
day recognition of the reader’s needs. There is, and should be, an eager 
response to this form of aid, for we ought everywhere to acknowledge and to 
admit that a paralysis of unfamiliarity is apt to overwhelm the average borrower 
immediately he stands before the shelves. Indeed, it is idle to pretend other- 
wise. For the researchers are beginning to realize that the librarian has been 
rating his public too high, both in intellectual approach to reading and in 
appreciation of the service of the individual library. It is, in fact, the existence 
of large numbers who use the public libraries in merely mechanical fashion, 
who read without preparation or forethought, that makes the publication of 
booklists and bookish causeries worth while, despite their not infrequent 
failures to make desired contacts. 

Apart from their ascription to various schools of thought, one becomes 
increasingly aware that library publications (reports included) are beginning to 
fall exactly into these two divisions—lists and causeries. Both kinds are of 
ancient pedigree, but each is in process of rapid transformation. The ever- 
spreading popularity of smaller format, the adoption of modern printing types, 
appreciation of the fact that book-selection must be relevant and therefore 
up to date, may eventually sweep away the drab account of stewardship which 
is found in this or that “ monthly record” in favour of the bright and brief 
folder, with contents so displayed as to be rapidly absorbed. Sufficient of the 
latter have appeared to make invidious the mention of any particular library's 
efforts, but it would seem practical to suggest that their appearance be not 
governed by calendar months, but solely by the publication of such books as 
make commentary and publicity imperative. 

Although many contend that conditions to-day are too complex to permit 
of other than the barest essentials in literature (as well as life), there can be no 
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doubt that the causerie has practical value as well as charm. Middlesex County 
(to take but one instance) is fully alive to the possibilities of such literary 
digression. “Books for all,” after making its début this year, has got well into 
its stride. Actually there are signs of too eager striving, for certain paragraphs 
read rather like the late night final than English prose, but one cannot fail to be 
struck with the Middlesex staff’s intimate knowledge of the insides of books. 

An outstanding example of the written—as opposed to the purely statistical 
—annual report is that of the Toronto Public Library for the past year. It is 
extraordinarily interesting. It has that intimate and domestic tone which 
(strangely enough) is confined to the reports of the very large rather than to the 
small services, The account of the Circulation Division stresses by graphic 
representation “the continued and steady decline of fiction reading, and the 
corresponding increase in the reading of books other than fiction.” Only the 
written play can take the place of the novel, and the report reveals that not 
only does the Toronto public read plays, but forms innumerable theatre groups 
and goes away and acts them. Toronto stills mourns economy cuts, but we 
believe its twenty library agencies need not starve on a sum roughly equivalent 
to a hundred thousand pounds a year. 

Beverley’s annual report, the only other to hand this month, is cursory 
rather than brief. It consists of eight pages, four of which contain certain 
figures, but except for the annual cost of binding, no particulars of finance are 
given, which seems an unnecessary and an annoying omission. Like Mr. 
Jingle, we don’t presume to dictate, yet although the Library Association’s 
form of statistical summary has no intrinsic merit, its use permits valid criticism 
and comparison, where otherwise generalizations must be made without 
knowledge of all the facts. However, two important points emerge from 
Beverley’s report. The circulation for the past year reveals an increase; while 
steady progress is denoted by the high average annual issue per borrower. 
And that, perhaps, is all we need to know. 


“ae” 
OUR LIBRARY 


Sharp, Henry A. Libraries and librarianship in America. Grafton. 7s. 6d. 


T the beginning of the last century, when the Grand Tour was the 
necessary completion of the education of a gentleman, a diary of 
observations was usually one of the souvenirs brought back. Mr. Sharp, 

in doing what is to-day the Grand Tour for English librarians, evidently kept 
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such a diary, and its amplification has resulted in this book, which may be 
summed up as a readable record of things seen and comparisons made by an 
observant librarian. Mr. Sharp is a fair-minded man, and his observations are 
not, thank God, written in that mood of stunned awe with which we once 
regarded anything American, nor in the spirit of parochial criticism which has 
since occasionally replaced it. From the tang of the few criticisms that do 
flash out, one could wish that Mr. Sharp had been a little less fair-minded, and 
had been “ so foolish as to embark on a scheme of extensive criticism.” He 
might have given us some acid criticisms on the bad, as well as the good, 
results of feminine domination; he might have sought for and found some 
roots in the public library of the sentimental vulgarity which seems to be the 
dominating feature of American majority civilization. He might have gone 
farther than saying that many of the activities to which time and money are 
devoted are so much waste of energy, and attempted to find out why so much of 
American technique, as displayed in periodicals, seems to consist of sifting 
innumerable haystacks for an occasional small pin. 

But one must be as fair-minded as Mr. Sharp, and not look for things in a 
book which were never intended to be put there. As a personal comparative 
record his book is valuable to the assistant, because it deals with things in 
which the assistant is interested. There is a very good chapter, for instance, 
on staff training, and some useful material on staff salaries and working con- 
ditions, Salaries we know, of course, are higher in America than in England, 
and Mr. Sharp makes the very pertinent observation that the wide difference 
in staff salaries is not to be accounted for by difference in the cost of living, 
which is about the same as in England. The lack of superannuation is a more 
important point. As regards staff amenities, female assistants who experience 
the pleasure of washing in cold water and changing in a basement when they 
wish to go out after working until 8 p.m. will be interested in Mr. Sharp's 
remarks on rest-rooms, cafetarias, and baths he saw provided. 

Mr. Sharp’s other appreciations, apart from buildings, are for the American 
insistence on personal service to readers, the greater recognition of the need 
for intermediate libraries, and the greater and better use of publicity. There 
seems to be no doubt that the American library does attempt to play a more 
prominent part in the daily life of the citizen than does the English library. 
Whether it succeeds or not the author does not appear to have quite made up 
his mind. 

He has also some words of appreciation for American methods of book 
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selection and book purchase. Book selection is not regarded as a mysterious 
rite to be performed only by the librarian, but a duty of the staff as a whole. 
Those two providers of mainly useless suggestions, the public and the books 
sub-committee, are not so highly regarded. It is pleasing to notice that 
American libraries are not troubled by net book agreements, since discounts 
range from 25 to 40 per cent., and there is more direct dealing with the 
publishers. Mr. Sharp’s emphasis of the importance of this, in speeding up 
the time-lag between publication and the first issue, is pleasing, situated as we 
are in England without central cataloguing, and subject in some cases even 


, to committee sanction before purchase. 


Mr. Sharp’s criticisms are, as I have said, all too few and too cautious. 
He qualifies his appreciation of the library buildings he saw by commenting 
on the wastage of space in corridors and stairways and delivery halls, He is 
also of the opinion that the charging and registrations systems are slow and 
obsolete, and that there is an attention to detail and form which would drive 
the English reader to distraction. 

I have two grumbles against this book. First, I should have liked to see 
more illustrations of American libraries and fewer of English libraries that 
bear little or no relation to the text. Second, I feel that its price will prevent 
many English assistants enjoying it as I have enjoyed it. 

F, M. G. 


Enoch Pratt: the story of a plain man, by Richard H. Hart. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 50 cents. 


This is a book for the Baltimore local collection. There is no reason why 
it should have more than a very faint interest for those who are not 
natives or residents of that city. Enoch Pratt descended upon Baltimore 
in 1831 when he was 22, and proceeded to demonstrate to what afterwards no 
doubt became an admiring and envying, and perhaps grateful, populace that he 
was one of those gentlemen, so typical of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the nine- 
teenth century, who, while busy amassing wealth upon earth, were equally 
busy laying up treasures in heaven. In short, a good business man, a pillar of 
the Church, and one of whom “ Carnegie once said, ‘ Mr. Pratt was my 
pioneer.’ ” 

The book is in three parts—the Merchant, the Founder, the Citizen. The 
second part, which deals with his gift of a large sum of money to the city for 
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public library purposes, may be of interest to librarians and potential philan- 
thropists. This part writes it down to Mr. Pratt’s credit that in the ’seventies he 
saw that Baltimore’s greatest need was a public library freely open to all, regard- 
less of race or colour. Here is told the story of the founding of the library, the 
appointment of the first librarian, and of the early library system, in which, in 
the absence of a body of library technique, was made the kind of mistake which 
all pioneers make. The history of the library is then carried down to recent 
times. 

Dead benefactors are better than live ones. Mr. Pratt had an unfortunate 
and paternal habit of keeping an eye on routine matters, and once objected to a 
new system of borrowers’ registration. 

Two quotations of a pioneer: Mr. Pratt: “Women are steadier workers 
and more reliable than men ; besides, they require less wages than men in the 
same position.” Mr. Pratt to candidate for post: “ Why do you think you would 
be very good in a library?” She answered bravely, “I write a very good 
hand.” 

And the human touch: “ When asked by a young lady in the library to what 
he attributed his excellent health at an advanced age, he replied that he ‘ went 
to parties, danced, played cards, and drank all the champagne that anyone else 
paid fer.”* 

The book is pleasantly produced, has a bibliography and index, and for a 
laudatory and anniversary volume has many light touches. 

E. W. 


Horton, Marion, ed.: Buying list of books for small libraries, sth ed. (A.L.A., 
1935.) 
Booklist books, 1934. (A.L.A., 1935.) 

Both of these, like most publications emanating from America, have that 
anemic, spiteful appearance, owing to the narrower type, greyer ink, and 
greater whiteness of the paper, than we are used to inEngland. The A.L.A., 
by the way, would do American book production a considerable service if it 
set the example of using paper of a kinder shade to the eyes. Apart from this, 
the printing is good, nothing pretentious, for they are only intended as tools for 
librarians. 

To evaluate the contents is not so easy; both are compiled essentially for 
American book selectors, while the entries in both have been selected on the 
basis of demand in libraries. Considering these facts, it is surprising the 
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number of English authors which figure in both, and one wonders how a similar 
publication in this country would compare in this respect. The 1,750 books in 
the Buying list have been chosen from experience of demand in libraries of all 
sizes and categories. It is noticeable that the librarian of the smallest library 
in America expects to be well equipped with his recognized aids. After this 
list the non-fiction is generally disappointing, having an air of being somewhat 
out of date. To take an example: of the five books listed under Chemistry, 
the two most recent are dated 1930, whilst the others date from 1923. This 
obtains broadly throughout—an unfortunate policy, buying out-of-date books, 
particularly in small libraries. The Fiction is generally good, but it could be 
expanded many times; for example, the last Galsworthy trilogy is absent (it has 
been published in America, of course?) In the Children’s section it is pleasing 
to find how well catered for are the very young children, and in the Non-fiction 
section, although general science is weak, technology is very good. Again, the 
Fiction section could well be expanded, and considering its smallness, standard 
works are rather sparsely represented. 

The Booklist books allows of little criticism, being compiled by the popular 
vote of librarians of every description. However, the representation of the 
classes is rather disproportionate—under Languages only four dictionaries are 
found, whilst the section on Literature is rather meagre. The Fiction section, 
though a little short, is perhaps the most satisfying and is well balanced, whilst 
it is flattering to discover that the only “ thriller” listed is English—The Nine 
tailors. It is completed by a pleasing list for children. 

As tools for book selectors, within their limits, they are excellent; one can 
imagine how useful they would be in a country where publishing is carried out 
on a continental basis. Each has a full dictionary index, whilst each entry is 
rounded off with an essentially business-like yet interesting annotation, although 
the annotator of An American tragedy might have let himself (herself?) go a little 
more. 


With the unification of the profession in one Association and the suggested 
annual cumulation of Recommended books, one wonders if with a little more 
support to both, we may not be able, in the near future, to present English 
librarians with a tool to compare with the Booklist books. 


S. G. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EpINBURGH PuBLic LIBRARIES, 


27th April, 1936. 
Tue Epiror, 


THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Sir,— 
QUESTIONS FOR MR. MUNFORD 


Many years have passed since I read in the library press cynicism as cold- 
blooded as that which spoils your April number. Mr. Munford writes: “ In 
a democratic society a very satisfactory way of getting what one wants is to 
mix it with what Demos wants. [How now! In a democratic society is 
Demos only to have what he wants if he takes Mr. Munford’s medicine with 
it? Poor Demos! 


‘ Lulled by the same old baby-prattle 
With intermixture of the rattle.’] 


I regard the provision of light fiction and [light ?] miscellaneous works as a 
kind of premium on the library life-assurance policy. If we leave the com- 
mercial libraries, even those of the better type, to satisfy these needs, we also 
fail to provide opportunity for betterment.” What a confession! We are so 
little necessary to Mr. Munford’s “ proletarian civilization” that we must bribe 
people—and use their own money !—with gingerbread to insure ourselves 
from professional extinction, to “ provide for our own future.” And what an 
ideal! His policy is that of the Press-Baron. “Dope people to retain big 
business advertisers,” whispers the Press-Baron to his editors, “ Dope readers 
to save our jobs,” insinuates Mr. Munford. 

In a library the novel section is like a running sore in the body. When I 
think of this steady, debilitating drain, and of what public libraries might have 
been had it been stopped years ago—however, sighs are useless. Mr. Munford 
does not grasp the truth that a library of good books, selected after a careful 
statistical survey of the community for which it is intended, will win higher 
issues in the long run (and therefore higher appreciation) than any library in 
which fiction is a large class. 1 don’t put this forward as an arguable proposi- 
tion. I state it as a fact, proved by me after many years’ experience. 

I have no hope of convincing Mr. Munford of the truth of it. Instead, I 


will display a spirit as cynical as his. On his own ground he has no right to 
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exist as a public servant. In urban England and Wales the commercial, 
stationers’, and shop libraries issue more novels than public libraries. People 
are willing to pay for hiring novels. Why should not they who borrow from 
public libraries be willing to pay for their fiction? Why should they not be 
willing also to pay for non-fiction works, which are usually more expensive 
than novels? In brief, why should our libraries not be subscription or cash-fee 
libraries ? 

Mr. Munford may answer that many people cannot afford to pay. The 
reply is unacceptable. Great numbers of poor people borrow from shop 
libraries, Over seven and a half million people have bought wireless sets and 
pay licence fees of ten shillings a year. If so many can subscribe to broadcast- 
ing, why cannot as many families subscribe to public libraries? And note well! 
Licensed receivers, paying ten shillings a year each, in England and Wales 
outnumber the borrowers from public libraries which are free. Let Mr. Mun- 
ford note that fact most carefully. 

Here is the point in a sentence: few people in this country are too poor to 
pay small fees for any service that they want, if they want it enough. Will 
they not subscribe to public libraries ?—if not, why not? If they can subscribe and 
will not, should public libraries be free, and why ? 

I have my own answers to these questions, but I reserve them until I have 
heard Mr. Munford’s. And I ask him to look at the questions squarely, and 
to try to answer them as if they were academic questions, or as if he were facing 
the chairman of a finance committee. I am doing him a service in putting 
them to him plainly: in the coming years they will be asked often at annual 
estimate time, and he must be ready to answer them, for we have reached 
the limit of taxable capacity, and institutions that cannot be defended must 
go. 

But when Mr. Munford frames his answers, let him be careful. Let him 
remember that public libraries cannot beat the shop libraries in their own field 
of cheap labour and bulk-bought brightness. Let him remember, too, that 
it is a principle in our local government never to permit a public authority 
to do what can be done as well or better by a private trader. Let him also 
remember that it is becoming a principle that a consumer who can pay shall 
pay a public authority for what he consumes; under the Board of Education, 
for example, fee-paying schools are becoming every year more numerous. 
And finally, let him remember that, if national control comes, his municipal 
“shop ” libraries will not be approved for grants, and then where will he look 
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for his good readers who have been “ frozen out ” while he has been kissing the 
big toe of Demos? 

And if the public library is to have the same aims as the shop library, and if 
it is to have a like stock of books, then to my ratepayer’s mind clearly local 
authorities at once ought to cease rating for libraries and to invite shop library 
proprietors to carry on the work at no cost to anybody but the consumers, 
As a ratepayer, I note that fiction readers can and do pay for novels; that shop 
libraries can be run quite well without expensive librarians, and that they cost 
me, the ratepayer, nothing unless I use them. As a ratepayer, I note that 
Mr. Munford wants to bribe me (out of my own rates) with shop library 
service, at a comparatively high municipal cost, to keep his job! As a plain 
and simple fellow, I ask what the dickens Mr. Munford thinks he is driving at? 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE, 


Pusiic Liprary, Biccin Street, Dover. 
gth May, 1936. 
Tue Eprror, 
THe Liprary ASsSISTANT. 
Sm,— 
ANSWERS FOR MR. SAVAGE 

It is becoming a matter of no little gratification to me that, wherever | 
choose to trail my coat, no less a person than Mr. Savage immediately jumps 
upon it. This time he has not only jumped upon it as a librarian, but he has 
also seized it with his teeth as a ratepayer, a feat of gymnastic ability which 
fills me, a not abnormally lean individual, with envy. I sincerely regret, 
however, that my deplorable habit of cloaking sincere opinion with flippancy, 
a habit for which I am regularly reprimanded, is now so much a part of me 
that I see little hope of change. Having made my position clear, let me deal 
with Mr. Savage’s points, one by one. 

Like my critic, 1 regard the serious function of the public library as vitally 
important to the well-being of our society. I regret, as much as anybody can, 
the social and mental demoralization which has developed out of the com- 
mercial exploitation of the compulsorily educated. It appears to me to be so 
important that we should attract as high a proportion of the population as 
possible to our libraries that I am prepared to modify, in some degree, the 
policy which I should regard as essential in a cultured society. I said, in my 
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cold-blooded cynicism, that “ every librarian will ensure that his stock is as 
good as possible,” and I repeat it. The reading public of a representative 
local government area is composed of very many different types at very different 
stages of intellectual development. It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether 
we should draw some arbitrary line through literary taste and refuse to provide 
reading matter for those falling below the minimum standard. I believe that 
it is necessary to draw such a line, and I try to make it as elevated as possible, 
but I want to ensure that the readers left below it are also as few as possible. 
This policy has been adopted in my own library here, with the result that, after 
only twelve months’ work, 30 per cent. of the population are enrolled as 
readers, and I pride myself that the library has become part and parcel of the 
lives of many, to whom it came as a not over-welcome addition to the annual 
rate levy. I am not prepared, on any grounds, to condemn, out of hand, the 
“ novel section,” since I believe the modern novel to be too comprehensive in 
its scope, thanks to the efforts of H. G. Wells and other writers, to justify a 
sweeping condemnation. I believe public libraries and librarianship to be an 
essential public service—therefore my remarks on the “ library life-assurance 
policy.” Therefore I also believe that the cost of payment should be spread 
over the whole community. The ability of individuals to pay for each book 
borrowed seems, to me, to be of less significance. As to the financing of 
education, surely the present position is that, not merely are rates and taxes 
levied for the purpose, but fees are also extracted, wherever possible. The main 
support comes from the compulsory levy. 

Mr. Savage remarks that there are more licence holders paying ten shillings 
a year for wireless than there are readers at free public libraries. This cannot 
be contradicted, but may be explained by the fact that it has always been one 
of our national characteristics to take much more kindly to listening than to 
reading. Actually, of course, the cost of the average wireless licence is spread 
over use by a sufficient number of people to make the annual voluntary cost per 
head of listeners so small as to be almost negligible. There is also the fact 
that it appears to be developing into a tax on listening to the Continental 
advertising stations, a development which is causing no little concern, I 
believe, at Broadcasting House. 

I hope that I have made it quite clear that Mr. Savage misunderstands me 
when he assumes that I argued that our function is identical with that of the 
commercial circulating library. 1 suggested that the lock-up shop branch public 
library should be “ planned on similar lines * to the commercial shop library. 
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Its contents and standards of selection would depend upon the principles 
already outlined. 

Mr. Savage implies that a radical change of policy is to be preferred to my 
principles. I believe radical changes of policy to be entirely alien to os 
national character, and I am old-fashioned enough to believe in step-by-step 
improvement. Doubtless my own ideals and those of Mr. Savage are similar, 
Like most Englishmen, we have the same ends, but must fight till Doomsday 
about the methods of achieving them. I have justified my own policy in 
quarters where every penny levied is as a tooth extracted, and I trust that | 
shall be able to justify it before the future board of State control. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Munrorp. 


County Liprary, MORECAMBE AND HeysHaM, LANCs. 
8th April, 1936. 
Tue Eprror, 
THe Liprary AssISTANT. 

Sirn,— 

In his article on “ Library service and the locality,” Mr. Collison suggests 
that towns with populations above 20,000 should be independent of the county 
for library purposes, The arguments he advances in support of this rather 
hoary idea appear very insubstantial. 

We are told that “ If the public library of the town is controlled by a higher 
authority, be it county or municipal, the librarian must sooner or later find 
that his efforts to serve the town must give way to the interests of the wider 
region of which the town is part. The library authority will tend to give the 
town what is just in comparison with other districts under its control [in 
actual fact, this has not happened yet in English counties], and the town will 
continue to press its demands, which, to the authority, are rendered lifeless 
owing to the equal consideration which is given to all districts.” In the 
absence of any illustrative facts, figures, or examples, we can hardly be expected 
to accept this as axiomatic. Why should the interests of a part necessarily 
be antagonistic to that of the whole? Why should equal consideration (which is 
not synonymous with uniformity of treatment) render demands lifeless? 

“. . . Any town that has over 20,000 population, and maintains two or 
three cinemas, several banks, and a number of churches, besides a good shop- 
ping centre, can surely afford to maintain a well-equipped public library as 
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part of the essential services of the town.” The comparison with churches, 
banks, cinemas, and shops is rather unfortunate, for no banks, no churches, 
other than odd ones, few cinemas, and year by year fewer important shops are 
autonomous organizations in towns with populations of 20,000, 30,000, or 
40,000, Spiritual, financial, and commercial organizations are, or are becom- 
ing, organized over areas very much larger in many cases than that of the 
county library. 

Although one would not guess it from Mr. Collison’s article, county 
libraries have several objects other than that of providing a service which is 
as cheap as possible. It has yet to be proved that there are factors inherent in 
county libraries which render them less effective in the public service than 


urban libraries. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Miss) E. J. CARNELL. 


THE DIVISIONS 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 
A MEETING of the Branch was held at Bootle on Friday, 20th March, by 


kind invitation of the Chairman of the Libraries Committee, Councillor 
R, J. Rainford, and the Director, Mr. B. Robinson. 

The fifty-six members present were given an opportunity of inspecting 
the very attractive Central Library, completely reorganized a few years ago, 
and were welcomed to Bootle by Councillor Rainford. 

The meeting, which was held in the Art Gallery, was highly successful. 
Three younger members of the Branch, Mr. K. Collins (Liverpool), Mr. F. G. 
Learoyd (Wallasey), and Mr. J. S. Parsonage (Liverpool), had been invited to 
give papers, with a general title, “We write as we please.” All three 
papers dealt with the same topic, the Phoenix-like problem of the provision of 
fiction, Yet the differing altitudes of the speakers’ brows obviated repetition. 

A keen and prolonged discussion followed, after which unanimous votes of 
thanks were passed to Councillor Rainford for his hospitality and to Mr. Robin- 
son and his staff for their excellent arrangement of a very enjoyable meeting. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 
A meeting of the Yorkshire Division was held in Rotherham on Wednesday, 
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25th March, when the Division was welcomed to the town and entertained to 
tea by the Chairman and members of the Public Library Committee. 

During the afternoon visitors were shown round the library building. 
All points of technique and administration were kindly explained in detail by 
the chief librarian, Mr. Boardman, 

The evening session was devoted to the presidential address, given by 
Mr. Gillett, of the Leeds Library staff. Mr. Gillett took for his subject, 
“ Public libraries and the book trade.” His courageous and hopeful outlook 
for a relationship more advantageous to the public libraries of Great Britain 
provoked a lengthy and varied discussion. Members from Leeds, Sheffield, 
Hull, Rotherham, and the West Riding contributed to the discussion, The 
Chairman and members of the Rotherham Library Committee were cordially 
thanked for their hospitality and the excellent arrangements in a vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr. F. McDonald, of Leeds, and seconded by Mr. H. W. Marr, 
of Sheffield. Thanks were also accorded to Mr. Gillett for his address, 
which, in many respects, could be regarded as introducing pioneer methods. 


“eter” 


NEW MEMBERS 


ENTRAL.—C, Barter (Finchley), Joan C. Bertholdt (Nottingham), 

Miss G. K. Cameron (Luton), W. J. P. Critcher (Acton), G. Davies 

(Wrexham), A. J. Fowler (Kensington), J. B. E. Kent (Bath), A. S. King 
(Acton), W. McB. Martin (Glasgow), Miss D. M. Read (Kent County, Sheer- 
ness), Alan Wright (Southwark), Mary E. Wilson (Fife County, Kirkaldy). 

Midland.—Miss E. M. Ash (Birmingham), Miss B. Busby (Wellingborough), 
Miss M. Jones (Tunstall), Miss F. A. Millington (Fenton), E. V. Quinn 
(Hanley), Miss E. S. Smyth (University College, Leicester), H. S. A. Smith 
(Worcester), G. H. Toney (Law Library, 8 Temple Street, Birmingham), 
Miss S, G. Haley (East Midland Regional Bureau, Leicester). 

North-Eastern.—A. H. Good, Miss M. Lovell, M. Reed (Durham County, 
Felling-on-Tyne). 

South-Western.—Cecil P. Billot (Southampton). 

Yorkshire.—Miss N, Farmery (York), Norah Henry (Farnworth), H. Kay 
Hull), A. L. Lines (North Riding County, Northallerton), Miss M. Lord 
(Goole), Miss O. Newman (West Riding County). 

Correction.—S. A. Bird (Hereford County, Hereford), announced last 
month, should read S. A. Birt. 
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